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REPORTS. 

Rheinisches Museum. 

XXXVII, r. 

I. pp. 1-25. O. Seeck. Studies touching Early Records in Roman History. 
An examination of the lists of towns in Pliny (N. H. Ill 68-9) and Dionysras 
(Ant. Rom. V 61). The list of Pliny contains 51 names, and concludes with 
the words : ita ex antiquo Latio LIII populi interiere sine vestigiis. The list is 
obviously made up of two parts ; it is only the second part, beginning et cam 
Us camem in monte Albano soliti accipere populi, which S. discusses. In this 
part — a list of a Latin confederacy — there are apparently 31 names ; the two 
names needed to make up the number 53 must have been lost from the fore- 
going enumeration. This second part consists of gentile names in alphabeti- 
cal order. This arrangement suggests at once the conjecture that the list is 
borrowed from Varro, and the conjecture is confirmed by an examination of 
the spelling of the names. Varro doubtless copied his list from a very old 
inscription, gave to the names, so far as he could, the correct spelling of his 
own time, and then made a list in alphabetical order. In this last mechanical 
operation, for which, as well as for the final copying of the book, a slave may 
have been employed (" convict indexing" had not then been heard of), a slight 
slip occurred : The words Albani and Longani got separated and thus the sacred 
number of 30 was unduly increased. The inscription upon which the list must 
have rested was doubtless very old. It commemorated some public act of the 
Latin Confederacy, or rather of a Latin Confederacy, for as a list of the mem- 
bers of the Latin Confederacy it would be very surprising : the places named 
are almost all of them unimportant, half of them are unknown, and the very 
important names of Tibur, Gabii, Lanuvium, and even Lavinium itself, 
are missing. The inference is justified by this fact and by other arguments, 
that various confederacies, each contriving to make up for itself the sacred 
number of 30 members, existed at different times. The claims of Alba and 
the claims of Lavinium to the position of metropolis in Latium rested 
on nothing better than fictions designed to support their hegemony in 
their respective confederacies. In the list of Dionysius we have again to 
do with a list, arranged in the order of the Roman alphabet, borrowed from 
Varro and by him compiled from an inscription. This time it is a list of 
the members of a Latin confederacy at whose head are the towns of Tusculum 
and Aricia, and whose chief magistrate is Octavius Mamilius, a Tusculan, with 
the title of Dictator. The list has, to be sure, only 29 names : the one more 
which we have the right to expect has been omitted by somebody's fault in 
copying. The reader is reminded of the list of Latin communities from Cato 
(Fr. 58, Peter) quoted by Priscian as an example of the form Ardeatis. Here 
the order is not alphabetical, and Tusculum and Aricia lead off; the chief 
magistrate is a Dictator Latinus, again a Tusculan. Priscian did not continue 
his quotation beyond the word he needed; but of the eight names given, one 
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only, Pometia, is missing in Dionysius : Pometia is the name to be supplied 
then in order to make up the full number of 30. This time the inscription 
used by Varro and the one used by Cato recorded acts of one and the same 
period, one and the same confederacy. What was the date of these inscrip- 
tions? Not later than B. C. 381, because in that year Tusculum ceased to be 
independent ; not earlier than 382, because Setia did not become a Latin com- 
munity until that year. The two Dictators are to be assigned to the two years 
382 and 381. For the spirit and purposes of the confederacy as hostile to 
Rome we may well trust Dionysius ; but his view of its date rests upon nothing. 
The date argued for accords well with Livy's account of the years in question. 
But Livy understood very ill the meaning of the Roman citizenship bestowed 
upon Tusculum: at that early day that gift was no gift, but rather a bitter 
punishment — it was nothing more nor less than extinction of the local inde- 
pendence. This, Tusculum, as the head of the confederacy, had merited; other 
towns were treated with more mercy. 

2. pp. 26-34. C. Galland. Arcadius and the Kzi-imv rye ypafifiaTiKT/g pub- 
lished by Bachmann. The point of the very complicated argument is, that 
the tract rrepl tovov commonly ascribed to Arcadius cannot with probability be 
regarded as the work of Theodosius of Alexandria, who was probably the 
compiler of that particular -ypa/ifiariK?/ (an enlargement of the grammar of 
Dionysius Thrax) on which the /Uf«<5v in question was based. Further, it 
appears that the arrangement of the chapters Trcpl xp^vuv and ■nepl Trvsv/idrcm 
in the work of Arcadius agrees with the arrangement existing in the ypafi/iarucTi 
above mentioned, and is probably the original arrangement of Herodian in the 
twentieth book of the nadoliKr) jrpocudia. If this view be correct, the restora- 
tion of that book attempted by Lentz is a failure. 

3- PP- 35-49- E. Westerburg. Lucan, Florus, and Pseudo-Victor. In a 
dissertation published at Breslau in 1874, G. Baier attempted to refute the 
received opinion that Florus based important parts of his narrative on the 
Pharsalia of Lucan. Baier thought the coincidences sufficiently explained by 
the undoubted fact that both Lucan and Florus made free use of Livy. Baier 
is now in his turn refuted (and very thoroughly) by W., who shows from a mul- 
titude of passages not only that Florus agrees with Lucan in his account of 
events, but that he often borrows words and unusual phrases, 6gures, images, 
in short, everything that gives characteristic color to his story. It even happens, 
again and again, that gross mistakes of fact in Florus are due to misunder- 
standings of Lucan's text or to over-logical inferences from Lucan's unguarded 
expressions. It is true that Florus used Livy, apparently also that he trusted 
sometimes to his own memory of his general reading, but all this only in the 
most careless way. So clear is the relation between Florus and Lucan that 
W. thinks Lucan may sometimes give useful hints for the restoration of the 
text of Florus. Accordingly he proposes to read Flor. 95, 26, dominatio mm 
ex fide «(/quia. See Luc. Ph. I 98. Again, Flor. 98,30, praecipitantibus fata. 
See Luc. Ph. VII 51. And Flor. 99, 17, Yompei fusus super cornua erupisset. 
See Luc. Ph. VII 365, 505. That the author of the biographies ascribed to 
Aurelius Victor followed Lucan is made plain by an examination of the account 
of the decapitation of Pompey. Lucan remarks (Ph. VIII 672) that at that 
time elegance of workmanship in the headsman's art had not yet been attained 
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— nondum artis erat caput ense rotare. The paraphrase of this in Aurelius 
Victor is rather startling: iamque defuncti caput gladio praecisum, quod usque 
ad ea tempora fuerat ignoratum. 

4. pp. 50-3. F. B(ucheler). The Author of the tract nepl noofiov. Among 
the papers of Th. Bergk were found a few leaves containing notes of his search 
for the author of the pseudo-Aristotelian vepl Koa/iov. These notes show the 
general course of the reasoning and the conclusion reached. From internal 
evidence it is clear that the tract was composed later than the time of Posido- 
nius, though probably not much later. It is also clear that it was composed 
before the time of Apuleius. Who was the Alexander to whom it was dedi- 
cated ? Bergk settles upon the son of Herod and Mariamne, and concludes 
that the author was Nikolaos of Damascus. In a prefatory note F. B. remarks 
that Bergk, had he lived to put his notes in form for publication, would probably 
have discussed the differences in style between this and the known works of 
Nikolaos, and might have stated his reasons for passing by the son of Antony 
and Cleopatra in the search for the Alexander of the dedication. In another 
note at the close F. B. calls attention to a quotation from Plato's Laws occurring 
p. 401, a, 24. The author had in*mind two passages of Plato (71 5e and 730c). 
Some interpolator, not understanding this, continued the quotation from the 
first passage a little too far. Where we read i?f 6 ivSaifiavliouv fiiXkuv in the 
MSS of Aristotle should be restored fjf yevfioeodai [li/Auv. 

5. pp. 54-66. O. Ribbeck. Notes on the Asinaria of Plautus. The play 
is briefly characterized ; the miserable prologue and the obvious interpolations 
are cited as proof that it was brought upon the stage again and again. Some 
of the seeming inconsistencies in the action maybe easily explained, others 
less easily. A lacuna must, in spite of the argument of the most recent editors, 
be assumed after 495, and not a short one at that. In 829 f. R. sees a fragment 
of the scene in which Diabolus had played the part of a listener (see 815, 826), 
not an evidence of a second recension. In 99 f. he restores : piscari in aere 
reti iaculo aut venari avem in medio mari. The dialogue 308 ff. is not to be 
helped by seeking interpolations ; it is none too full as it stands. But a thorough- 
going transposition is necessary. R. writes tutumst for certumst in 30S, and 
then proposes the following order: 312, 309, 317, 310, 311, 315, 316, 313, 314, 
318. For sic hoc, 352, he conjectures Hue. In 395 cum venisset of the MSS 
is a corruption of conveni istic. In 424 f. the hiatus is avoided by the insertion 
of two needed pronouns : ianua hac hoc stercus, and deici has operas. In 445 
the insertion of perdere is too much ; it is enough to alter hem non into damnum. 
In the dialogue 470 ff. R. advises another transposition as follows : 469, 470, 
476, 471, 473 (prefixing before flagitium, to help the metre), then pergin pre- 
cari pessumo from 477 with crura hercle diffringentur from 474, then 475, 472, 
then malum hercle nobis quaeritis (474) with quae res ? tun libero homini (477), 
then 478. In 501 it is impossible to avoid regarding adnumeravit as a word 
of four syllables. In 512 R. writes lingua pascit ; in 513, consistit cibi ; in 
519, loquendi totam et tuam. In 534 he inserts nulla after summast. The verse 
557 is regarded as a fragment of the passage lost after 547. In 592 the sim- 
plest course is to write vale twice. In 846, the answer of Argyrippus probably 
began ergo sume ea quae optas ; the following volo is clearly wrong — perhaps 
nulla sunt should be substituted. In 861, frugi is probably a gloss for sanctum ; 
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the whole speech (860-63) probably interpolated. In 871, eum etiam is a cor- 
ruption of egregium. In 875, the true beginning of the verse must be immo 
etiam. 

6. pp. 67-82. E. Patzig. The Stories from Nonnos in the Violarium of 
Eudokia. This is a continuation of the argument by which Pulch (De Eudociae 
quod fertur Violario, Argent. 1880) began the proof that the Violarium was 
composed north of the Alps about the middle of the sixteenth century. P. has 
examined the MSS and editions of the commentaries upon Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus written by Nonnus, and is able to point out precisely the MS used by the 
compiler of the Violarium. He is sure the work of compilation was done in 
Paris. There is no evidence of intention to commit a literary forgery. Noth- 
ing more likely than that the use of Eudokia's name was intended as a compli- 
ment to the studious ladies of the court of Francis I, for whose use the book 
may well have been intended. The Paris MS of the Violarium is doubtless 
in the handwriting of the original compiler. Who this was is not yet known, 
but several indications tend to point out Petrus Castellanus (Pierre Duchatel). 

7. pp. 83-123. E. WSlfflin. On the Problems of Latin Lexicography. In 
this article we have a sort of prologue to iheArcAiv fur lateinische Lexikografhie. 
See this Journal, IV 494, where so complete a statement of Wolfflin's ideas 
and purposes will be found that nothing need be given here beyond the trans- 
lation of a few characteristic sentences. " Instead of presenting general con- 
siderations and precepts ... we have preferred to persuade and convince by 
striking examples. We hope the result may be ... an intelligent perception 
of the fact that we have before us rich material not yet sufficiently employed, 
and that what we can make of it and must make of it is no unproductive cap- 
ital, no heap of dry bones, but that out of it is to come a light illuminating all 
the branches of classical and Romance philology, and indeed the history of 
Occidental civilisation in general ... In the performance of this task, lexicon 
and historical grammar are hardly to be separated from each other; and, 
although for the sake of convenience in use an alphabetical arrangement may 
be preferable, still the articles should contain whatever we have the right to 
expect in a grammar. If this view of the problem be taken, the time will 
come for saying, utinam bonus essem lexicografhus." And in another place : 
" Under all circumstances we insist upon the demand that an article in a lexi- 
con must have the character of a biography. Indeed this is a self-evident 
statement, for every word is an organism with a life and an individuality of 
its own." Among the specimens of lexicographical work given is an interesting 
account of nolens ; an easy proof that Jerome was not the author of the whole 
Vulgata; the remark that in classical Latin via recta is rare and recta -via com- 
mon ; and a collection of cases of versa vice, the modern vice versa apparently 
not occurring in any ancient author. Other words discussed are actutum, etsi, 
toti (for omnes), persuadere aliquem, bene dicere aliqttem, etc., etc. The article is 
both agreeable and stimulating reading. 

8. pp. 124-52. Miscellany. F. Scholl blames the confidence with which 
various scholars have drawn inferences touching the topography of the Trojan 
plain from Z 4. He reminds us that the reading of that verse as printed in 
our editions ( /leoarryvr 'Zi^cvroc \Si aavdoio poaav) is far from certain, and then 
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argues very strongly that this form of the verse is an_invention of Aristarchus, 
the true reading being peaarjyvq norapolo ~LnapavSpov Kai OTopakipvK. In the 
same book S. thinks the contradictory statements about the dwelling of Hector 
(vv. 242 ff.) too thoroughly irreconcilable to permit belief in the integrity of an 
original text. The suspicion that vv. 243-250 are an interpolation is confirmed 
by the difficulty in the interpretation of elaayovaa, 252 — a difficulty which 
wholly disappears with the removal of the spurious verses. 

Th. Koch emends the only existing fragment of the Artemis of Ephippos, 
writing : Trap' 'Ategavdpov d' en SerraXlag | KoWiKofyayov Kplfiavog apTuv. There 
is a political allusion in the lines : Alexander of Pherai had cheated the 
Athenians into an alliance for his own purposes by making great promises; 
had continued to keep their hopes alive as long as he could make use of them; 
but had done them no more substantial service than to send a Kpijiavog apruv. 
The apifSavoQ was a big jar in which bread and meats might be put for baking ; 
the k6Mc^ a coarse sort of loaf eaten by slaves, by Boeotian farmers, and by 
Thessalian serfs. 

H. Gloel. Notes on Plato's Philebus. Several emendations, all easy, all 
sensible, all, in the reviewer's opinion, right. 23B, eiri re to Sevrepela — 26D, 
t6 ye wepag ovre 7ro/Ua ovk ei%ev — 32C, to pev irpb tuv f/ieuv ekixiZ,opkvii)V f/dv — 
32E, wc elnep ovrug ecrc to>v Xeyopevo>v dcatpdeipopevw pev — 34C, avapvijoeiQ tcov 
Myopev, striking out ml pvr/pag — 47C, irepl 6e tuv el ipvxv oapari. 

M. Schanz corrects the careless description of the Paris MS of Alkiphron 
given in Seiler's edition. 

G. Goetz argues against the authority of the Wolfenbiittel MS of Tibullus, 
to which Bahrens ascribes so high a value. In the light of a fresh collation 
made by L6we it appears that Bahrens rests his view upon mistaken readings 
of the MS. G. holds that its peculiarities are due partly to conjecture, partly 
to interpolation from some mediaeval collection of excerpts in which liberties 
had been taken -with the text. 

E. Rohde calls attention to the excellence of a Brussels MS of the philo- 
sophical writings of Apuleius, which has been neglected hitherto. He also 
remarks that the Cambridge MS, of which the younger Gronov made a colla- 
tion, deserves a new examination. 

F. Blass shows that the only example of qtiod with subj. as a form of indirect 
quotation earlier than Cicero's letters must be stricken from the grammars. 
The example in question is Plaut. Asin. 52. The words equidem scio iam are 
parenthetical ; the clause with quod is parallel with the similar clause in 48, 
that is, it is a continuation of the interrupted sentence quor postremo Jilio 
suscenseam. 

XXXVII, 2. 

1. pp. 153-205. G. F. Unger. Treaties between Rome and Carthage. 
The most important point discussed is the date of the earliest treaty. In the 
light of the facts of Carthaginian history it is impossible that the date given 
by Polybius (B. C. 498) can be right : the treaty was made B. C. 340. 

2. pp. 206-25. A. Ludwich. The Poetry of Eudokia, Wife of Theodosius 
II. " In der gesammten epischen Litteratur der Griechen giebt es wohl nur 
einen Dichter, der in ahnlicher Weise gegen den guten Geschmack gefrevelt 
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hat, und das ist der siebenhundert Jahre jllngere Schulmeister Johannes 
Tzetzes." A final footnote calls attention to the very different judgment of 
Gregorovius, in his recent biography of the empress. 

3. pp. 226-40. F. Bilcheler. Notes on the Odes of Horace. II I, 38, 
neniae is a chosen word — a proof that Horace understood the droning monotony 
of the preceding stanza as well as any of his critics, and meant thereby to 
express his feeling for the perpetual sameness of slaughter in the Civil Wars. 
II 2, 11-12 prove that in Horace's time a Carthaginian population could still 
be distinguished in Southern Spain. As we know that the ode is addressed 
to a possessor of mines, and as we elsewhere find Phoenicians employed by 
Romans in the working of mines, it may be that precisely this employment 
kept Carthaginian laborers as a distinct people in Spain longer than might 
have been expected, and that the mines of Salustius suggested an allusion 
hardly justified by the importance of Spanish Carthage. II 4, 11, leviora is by 
no means an awkward substitute for faciliora : it is the one word adequate for 
the combination with tolli. The removal of Hector is a taking away of part of 
the burden to be lifted. Furthermore, ademptus is by no means identical with 
interemptus or peremptus. II 6, 10-12 : there is a sportive meaning hidden in 
these lines. The pellitae oves occur naturally to the old gentleman who likes 
to be taken care of (see Plaut. Merc. 524 ff. for the comparison) ; and the name 
Phalanthos, being interpreted, means praecanus : Horace is making a jest of 
his own gray hairs. See the story told by Pausanias (X 10, 7) of the gentle 
care Phalanthos received from his wife. II 6, 18-20 : the figure gives to 
Aulon a perfectly human feeling : he is a friend of Bacchus, but without 
jealousy for a still nearer friend. II 7, 22 : why ciboria? Because ciboria are 
Egyptian vessels. The verses mean : " Fill the cups, which remind you of 
your service under Antony and Cleopatra, with the native wine of Italy, which 
can make you forget the past." 118,2: it is doubtful whether Barine (to be 
connected with Barium) or Varine should be written. But 'if the word be 
Italian, it may be safer to connect it with the Latin names Varus, Varinus, 
Varinius. Genuine Latin names of libertinae are often found with Greek 
inflections in inscriptions ; indeed the hybrid form may here be intended as a 
mark of servile birth — a free-born Roman woman must have been called Varina 
(Barina). II 9, I : the life of nature is compared with the life of man, eiidiai 
re nal xei/iaves, so also joy and sorrow. The imbres are the counterpart of the 
Jletus for which the poet brings his consolation. But in hispidos we must see 
an epithet appropriate rather to the mourner's own condition than to the agros 
with which it is connected. The mythical parallels cited make it probable 
that Valgius had lost a son, not &puer delicatus. These mythical parallels had 
probably been extensively used in consolationes (cf. Cic. Tusc. I 93 and Plut. ad 
Apoll. 24), In general it is impossible to trace the philosophic ingredients of 
the Odes of Horace ; but in II 16, 7 the venale (and perhaps more) comes from 
a source used by Plutarch in his mpl r/avx'ias (Stob. Flor. 58, 14.) II 11 is 
generally misunderstood. The peculiar mixture of luxury and simplicity is 
studied ; Hirpinus is more than rich enough, if he will but use his riches. He 
seems something such a person as a modern banker (cf. Epist. I 16). It is 
incredible that Horace could mix in bits of city life with an idyll of the country : 
the scene is probably the park of Hirpinus near Rome. The nardus is of a 
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common sort, but the wine is of the finest ; no care is taken in selecting the 
singing-woman, whose hair is very simply dressed ; but the lyre, the thing the 
old gentlemen really care for, is of ivory. II 14 : Postumus is not the name of 
a real person — that is clear from the anadiplosis in v. 1, and from the fact that 
the spendthrift heres is called dignior without qualification. Postumus is only 
the average man of wealth and standing. II 15, 7 : in the old days of frugality 
the broad spaces between the olive trees were planted with corn ; now nothing 
better than fine odors comes from the land. Intonsi Catonsi, v. 11, is a hinted 
jeer at the men who are so fine they must even shear their trees. II 16, 31 f., 
et mihi forsan tibi quod negarit porriget hora. So must the lines be written. 
Even granting that a transposition of the pronouns would make the words 
more polite, it would wholly distort their sense, which is : " You have many 
advantages over me, but still the coming hour may refuse you some delight 
which it will give to me." II 16, 39 : there is a play upon words in Parca non 
mendax, " stingy and true to her name," cf. animae magnae prodigum Paulum, 
I 12, 37 f. II 19, 30 : the cornu is a drinking-horn ; Cerberus takes the place 
in the picture which is given to a Pan or to a panther on many vases and wall- 
paintings. On this point B. gives a long note composed by R. Kekule. II 
20, 6, quern vocas is pretty much the equivalent of cliens tuus. Cf. cluere and 
vocare, Lucr. I 480 f. But the word dilecte modifies the definition of Horace's 
relation to Maecenas. Throughout the following transformation the poet con- 
tinues to be Horace still ; the terms chosen for the description are all almost 
as suitable for a man getting old as for the swan. In v. 23 clamorem is techni- 
cally used for the conclamatio immediately after death. Cf. Verg. Aen. IV 
565, 674- 

4. pp. 241-51. H. van Herwerden. Demosthenica. Conjectural correc- 
tions of about sixty passages. 

5. pp. 252-60. F. Hanssen. On the Word-Ictus in Greek. At first blush, 
at least, the simplicity and consistency of the theory laid down in this paper 
are very captivating. I can do no more here than to give a summary of the 
doctrine proposed, and to commend the article earnestly to the attention of 
readers of this Journal. The word-ictus (force of utterance) is something 
different from, but not wholly independent of, the grammatical accent (pitch). 
The word-ictus in Greek is identical with what is called accent in Latin. And 
the rule for the Greek ictus bears a close analogy with the rule for Latin 
accent. In Greek, if the ultima is long (by nature or position), it has the ictus ; 
if the ultima is short, the penult has the ictus. The grammatical accent may 
be on the ictus syllable (tpS), or on the preceding syllable (avdpairov), or on the 
following syllable (noTanoq). " Damit ist an Stelle des Dreisilbengesetzes mit 
seinen unklaren Erganzungen eine gentigende und einheitliche Bestimmung 
uber die moglichen Stellungen des Accentes gegeben." The distinction of 
acute and circumflex is of more recent origin than the law stated and depends 
on wholly different conditions. The law explains the difference of accent 
between ipifiala^ and epijiaXoc. An enclitic shares the accent of the preced- 
ing word whenever that is possible. This is possible when the preceding 
word has its accent on the ultima and the enclitic begins with the ictus-syllable. 
Otherwise the enclitic throws back its accent, if possible, upon the syllable 
next preceding its own ictus. So in ijfiav, oo/id ri. But the accent thus thrown 
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back must not fall upon an ictus-syllable (e. g. avBpcnrov rivog is impossible 
because the ultima of avBpairov has the ictus). To avoid that, the accent will 
stand upon the syllable following the ictus of the enclitic (ntjpv^ iariv), or will 
disappear wholly (yvu/iri Tig), according to the necessities of the case. 1 An 
exception to these rules occurs in cases like Myog rig ; probably the immediate 
succession of two syllables with the acute was unpleasant to the ear. But 
when the word before the enclitic has a trochaic ending, the rule is not clear: 
it was held doubtful in antiquity whether to write avSpa fioi or mSpa poi : the 
intervention of two consonant sounds between the vowels of avSpa diminished 
the unpleasant effect of the succession of acute accents. It is a rule for pro- 
clitics as well as for enclitics that the accent, if it cannot precede the ictus- 
syllable, must follow it or be lost. So enl yva/ir/, as well as yvisjiq rivog. In 
Tivig liyovoiv, it is probably right to regard Tive.g as a proclitic. The word- 
ictus in historical times remains fixed upon the syllable upon which it was 
originally established without regard to changes in the word. It is not affected 
by the combination of words into sentences. A variety of details discussed 
by H. cannot be noticed here. 

6. pp. 261-73. K. Dziatzko. On the Aulularia of Plautus. The confusion 
touching the two slaves named Strobilus still needs to be explained. Strobilus 
I is the slave of Megadorus ; Strobilus II, of Lyconides. From several pas- 
sages it appears that Lyconides and his mother live in the same house with 
Megadorus (133, 694, 727). Shall we assume that one and the same Strobilus 
serves both masters? No. Strobilus II never speaks of Megadorus as his 
eras (see 604 and especially 823 f.) Further, there are passages which would 
indicate that Eunomia did not live with Megadorus (144, 605). Probably in 
the Greek original the dwellings were entirely separate ; but Plautus in his 
translation brought the two lovers under one roof with a view to heighten the 
comic effect, but did not take the necessary pains to change all the passages 
inconsistent with his plan. This carelessness is no more serious than has been 
proved against the far more careful Terence (R. M. XXXI 374 ff.) What then 
of Strobilus ? Probably the name Pythodicus originally belonged to Stro- 
bilus I. It may be that some reviser of the play thought to outdo Plautus in 
heightening the comic confusion by making one name serve for both slaves ; 
but the reviser in his turn forgot to change the heading of Act II, Sc. 7. 
Wherever the name Strobilus occurs in the text, Pythodicus can be substituted 
without injury to the metre. In 330-331 the words hercle — habent must be 

1 * Besonders wichtig,' says Hanssen, * ist das letzte Beispiel, dessen Betonung bisher unver- 
standlich war.' The accentuation of «>jpf! and tfrolvig is due to the express statements of the 
grammarians, who give the rule that ( 1 and v are never long by nature before f in hypermono- 
syllabic nouns.* See Gbttling, Ace. d. G. S. 254; Chandler, Gr. Ace. 2 p. 176. Hanssen's 
assumption of ictus on the last syllable, when long by nature or position, explains the anomaly 
and shows why Krjpvg 'ctiV is not accentuated like trw^d €<ttlv. As to the translation of pitch 
into stress, ancient Greek accent into modern Greek accent, Hanssen seems inclined to put that 
late ; see his interesting study in Rhein. Mus. XXXVIII 2, to be reported hereafter. That 
the pitch accent is not dead in corners of Greece would appear from such observations as the 
following, taken from an article by J. Theodore Bent in Macmillan's Magazine, August, 1883 : 
* Their language ' [he is speaking of the villages of Chios] * is more primitive, with many Ionic 
peculiarities ; they pronounce the omega distinctly, saying aytfpwn-os, not as the modern Greeks 
do, according to accent and ignoring the long o, but with a sortof musical cadence in it, placing 
an accent on both the first syllables ' — doubtless pitch on one, ictus on the other. — B. L. G. 
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given to Congrio. In 328 the fat lamb must have been assigned to Anthrax 
and the other lamb must have been mentioned — something like this : cape. 
AN. hunc exilem exiti dare licet. STR. Tu Congrio. In 348 f. D. proposes to 
read quippe qui ibi quod. In 721, pessume orbatus. 

7. pp. 274-91. J. Klein. Critical remarks on the Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae. A series of emendations. 

8. pp. 292-320. Miscellany. Th. Koch amends two or three passages from 
Greek poets. He thinks it is hard not to write satire when emendations like 
some of those proposed by Wilamowitz for the comic fragments are praised by 
other people as well as by their author. We may be well persuaded — as indeed 
candid scholars must be — of the greatness and importance of Wilamowitz's 
work without being very angry at Koch when he says : " in dem alten Athen 
orakelte man nicht so wie heute in Kydathen und verstand was man zu sagen 
beabsichtigte erheblich schlichter, deutlicher, anmuthiger, mit einem Worte 
hellenischer auszudrticken." K. fears that in his wrath at certain blunders he 
may have been a little too short in his note added at the end Cratin. 321 in 
his new edition of the Comic Fragments. Not that Wilamowitz was right in 
proposing NeXaayucbv apybv £/i(3aTsiion> — that would be too prosaic ; but apybf 
i/ijiarevuv may be right. K. returns to the fragment discussed by him R. M. 
XXXV 277, and now writes aspa instead of ovpavdv in v. 14. In Alcaeus 5, 2 
he writes nopixpaig ev aliraig. 

F. Biicheler and J. Asbach return to the tract irepi noa/iov and Bergk's note upon 
it in the preceding number. Diels has reminded B. that Victorius (Variae Lec- 
tiones, Florence, 1532, p. 305) anticipated Bergk's ascription of the work to 
Nikolaos. Asbach pays Biicheler a very practical sort of compliment in 
quoting Sophronios (Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Graec. IV, p. ii) : NucdAaoc b <f>iX6<ro<f>o<; 
'Hp&dov Traidevrijg nal iraiduv tcjv 'Avruviov nal KA£o;rar/jac SiddunakoQ. 

Next comes a note on Strabo VII, p. 291, again from the papers of Th. 
Bergk. 

K. Fuhr prints part of a letter from Ch. Graux, declaring that there is no 
doubt the Laurentianus of Plutarch was written in the year 997. 

J. Sommerbrodt gives considerable collations from an important manuscript 
(hitherto unknown) of Lucian in Modena, and complains bitterly of the 
removal of the library there to make room for a military school. 

O. Crusius makes it probable that the story of the death of Aeschylus is only 
a parody (probably of comic origin) of the prophecy in Aesch. Fr. 270 (269). 

R. Meister gives up his earlier objections to the Boeotian form elvi^a (Att. 
fyveyna). 

G. Busolt shows by a skillful combination that Ephoros assumed the spring 
of 459 B. C. as the date of the removal of the treasure from Delos to Athens. 
But he admits a doubt whether this date is the true one ; possibly the removal 
took place after the failure of the Egyptian expedition. 

H. Deiter gives notes of a collation of the Vossianus 86 of Cicero's De 
Natura Deorum, and points out that the value of this MS is greater than has 
been assumed. 

W. Schmitz contributes brief remarks on Varro and, the Notae Tironianae. 
In the note Tricipitinus Symphronius (p. 191) he finds a second title for Varro's 
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Tpwapavoc Gruter, p. 153, 2, he would read Herbita, Herbitanus ; p. 156, 2, 
enchyma, or the vulgar enchoma, encoma ; p. 157, 2, orchitopoks (dealer in olives). 
A. Mau declines once more to adopt Duhn's view concerning the place where 
the Sarnus anciently entered the bay. 

J. H. Wheeler. 



Neue JahrbOcher fur Philologje und Paedagogik. Fleckeisen und 

Masius. 1882. 
I. 

1. pp. 1-18. Moritz Schmidt, of Jena, Metrisches zu Sophokles. The 
passages treated are the commatic parodoi, Oed. Col. 117-253, and Phil. 135- 
218, 1081-1217. 

2. p. 18. E. Weissenborn, of Miihlhausen, notes the division of the 
Odyssey by " hauptmomente" into six parts of four books each. 

3. pp. 19-32. F. Schultz, of Charlottenburg, gives a new interpretation of 
the second mathematical passage in Plat. Men. (86^ f.). S. agrees with 
Benecke (Ueberdie geometrische hypothesis in Plat. Men., Elbing, 1867) that 
^upiov refers to the square drawn before (82^), and that rpiyuvov should be 
taken predicatively. He differs with B. in taking the triangle as right-scalene 
formed by the diagonal and two sides of the rectangle made by doubling the 
given square. A clear translation of the entire passage is given. 

4. PP' 33-8. R- Schubert, of Konigsberg, reviews F. Gebhard's dissertation, 
De Plutarchi in Demosthenis vita fontibus ac fide, Munich, 1880. The work is 
commended in general. The investigation is very difficult on account of the 
variety and obscurity of the sources. Gebhard rightly holds that Plutarch 
made use of a common stock of stories, and refers chapters 4, 9 and 12 to other 
sources on insufficient evidence. He gives Satyros too large a share in the 
common stock, and is in error in supposing that Plutarch consulted the scholia 
on the speeches of Dem. What G. says about the incidental sources is very 
valuable. The hypothesis that Plutarch's "humanitas" prevented him from 
saying anything bad about his characters unless he had at least two authorities 
has been verified only in his life of Demosthenes. 

5. pp. 38-40. R. Schubert, of Konigsberg, in Lysias XII, §57, proposes 
favroyv (= tov avrav) for tovtov. N. Wecklein, of Bamberg, in Lys. XIII, 
§50, strikes out TPA$AI and "J-HM2MATA. The same writer, in XIII, §86 
and 87, tries to get rid of the difficulty by putting in 8c between tir, and nva, 
and inserting iraTdfac after fi>X<a. 

6. pp. 41-5. J. H. C. Schubart, of Kassel, defends Pausanias against U. v. 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorf (Aus Kydathen, Berlin, 1880). 

7. pp. 46-50. Theodore Pliiss, of Basel, gives a rhetorico-lyric interpreta- 
tion of Aen. VI 580-627. 

8. p. 50. R. Dressier, of Bautzen, in Stob. Anthol. I 49, shows the true 
reading to be Moox'uvog ; BeItiov b?.cyaia<; bpokoyovvra mropdovv aofpove'iv 
7ro/UaK<<: ?) okiyamg apapraveiv XiyovTa ■xXrip.fitkuv voXlamc. 

9. pp. 51-63. W. Studemund, of Straszburg, adds to corrections of the 
Terentian scholia published in Jahrbucher for 1868 (p. 546 fol.) the results of 
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a day's work in collating the Codex Bembinus at Rome in 1879. Umpfenbach 
first published these scholia in full (Hermes, II 337-402), and Studemund 
confines himself to those copied by U. from the Andria, those from the Eunu- 
chus which U. marks as from " the earlier hand," and a few others taken at 
random. A good example is the scholion on Eun. I I, 9 and IO, which U. 
writes: Omnia ista verba de iudicio sunt 'Actum' quod dixit, definitionem 
negotii significat. Sic et solutionem ' peristi,' quasi sententiam quoniam (A 
has it thus or quondam) suscepisti (A has suscipisti). The words explained 
by the scholion read actumst, ilicet, peristi , and the sense is much better if we 
read with A : ' actum ' quod dixit, definitionem negotii significat, ' ilicet ' 
solutionem, ' peristi,' etc. 

10. pp. 63-4. E. Goebel, of Fulda, in Hor. Sat. I 9, 14-16, proposes a new 
interpretation turning on the meaning of abire, which G. regards as equivalent 
to hinc abire simply, i. e. not from the speaker, but from the place (cf. Aen. IV 
281). Iter should be understood with tenebo, if/^rsequar be retained; but it is 

.better to read (with Bentley)/«sequar. 

11. pp. 65-75. J- Casar, of Marburg, reviews F. Vogel's dissertation, De 
Hegesippo, qui dicitur, Josephi interprete, Erlangen, 1880. The objections 
raised by Vogel against the Ambrosian authorship of the translation are shown 
to have very slight foundation. 

12. p. 75. F. Susemihl, of Greifswald, controverts the inference drawn by 
Rohde from Plat. Theaet. 175^ (Jahr. 1881, 321-6, in Am. Jour, of Phil. Ill 487), 
and accepted by Dittenberger (Herm. XVI 342 fol.), that the date of the 
Theaetetus should be placed later than 374. 

13. pp. 76-9. H. Berger, in his geographische Fragmente des Eratosthe- 
nes, Leipzig, 1880, a work of much importance in the history of geography, 
proposes that the chorographia of Pomponius Mela be used in filling out the 
details of Eratosthenes's coast-line of western Europe. Carl Frick, of Hoxter, 
objects to this use of Mela on the ground that the chorographia is altogether 
untrustworthy. 

14. pp. 79-80. F. Luterbacher, of Burgdorf, emends O. Jahn's edition of 
Julius Obsequens, c. 66 [125], in three places. 

II. 

15. pp. 81-90. E. Rohde, of Tubingen, answers K. Kostlin's objections 
(published in the appendix to Schwegler's Hist. Greek Philos. 1882, p. 460 fol.) 
to the date which R. proposes and defends for the composition of the Theaete- 
tus in Jahr. 1881, pp. 321-6 (see Am. Jour, of Phil. Ill 487). In a postscript 
R. replies to Susemihl's criticism given above (see 12). 

16. pp. 91-4. N. Wecklein, of Bamberg, on Plato's Gorgias. The paper 
is divided into three parts. The first part treats the vexed question of the main 
topic of the dialogue. Wecklein finds this implied in 492^, '' What is the true 
end of human life ? " The answer is given by Sokrates in 506,? ff. as oatypocsvvr). 
The introduction of the dialogue with a definition of rhetoric is explained by 
the fact that the Greeks regarded statesmanship as the highest form of activity, 
and the statesman was first of all a pfyrup. The second part of the paper 
relates to the place at which the dialogue was held. Wecklein decides in 
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favor of a gymnasium, in spite of the apparent allusion to Kallikles's house in 
447<r. The third part contains textual criticisms and emendations, about a 
dozen in all. E. g. in 451b fi "koyiGTUitj e%ei is an interpolation. In 492^ Plato 
must have written rvyxavy ri/iupiag, not r. d('/o?c. 

17. pp. 54-6. F. L. Lentz, of Konigsberg, in Theocritus 13, 61, criticises 
the passage as given in Fritsche-Hiller. The remedy is found in G. Hermann's 
Opusc. VIII 339. "Ojt' has dropped out before a-rrdirpodt, and a verse, giving 
the proper alternation in the songs of the shepherds, has been lost after datra. 
Lentz thinks that 9, 30 belongs after 10, 20 with the slight change in reading 
of fit] iron' for fit/ner'. L. in Euripides Iph. Taur. 838 proposes an emendation, 
and in Rhesos 973 defends the traditional bare against Madvig's reading 6c, 6c. 

18. pp. 97-111. Hermann Peter, of Meiszen, reviews the second division 
of Arnold Schaefer's sketch of the sources of Greek and Roman history, Leipzig, 
1881. This division treats of the period of Roman rule. It merits the praise 
which has been given to it. After some valuable introductory matter on 
" general bibliography " and the " auxiliary sciences," the historiography proper 
is given under six heads: I. From the earliest time to the war of Hannibal, 
218 B. C., pp. 5-10 ; II. From the war of Hannibal to the tribunate of Ti. Sem. 
Gracchus, 218-133 B- C., pp. 11-30 ; III. To the end of the Civil War, 133-30 
B. C, pp. 30-73 ; IV. From the reign of Augustus to the close of Trajan's 
reign, 30 B. C. to 117 A. D., pp. 73-125; V. From Hadrian's time to the 
partition of the empire by Theodosius, 117-395 A. D., pp. 125-170; and VI. 
From the death of Theodosius to the death of Justinian, 395-565 A. D., pp. 
171-96. All this is given with appropriate subdivisions under the different 
periods, and in such a way that the Roman and Greek historians and the 
auxiliary authorities are treated in detail in proper order. The historiography 
of the Vlth period is very valuable, but might better have been put in the 
form of an appendix to the Vth. The same is true of the Christian writers 
(and their opponents) of the Vth period. The distinctively Roman writers end 
with Ammian. Marcell., Dion Cass., etc. 

19. pp. 111-12. E. Hoffman, of Vienna, in Cic. De Or. 36, 124, proposes 
denebitur (from an assumed de-nere) for tetiebitur, and conjectures after explicatae, 
divisiones clarae et dilucidae (Cod. Einsid. has explicatae dilucide, divisimus clare, 
turn etiam, etc.). 

20. pp. 113-22. M. P. C. Schmidt, of Berlin, on the geographical works 
of Polybios. Recent writers have attributed three separate geographical and 
astronomical works to Polybios. Two of these, "De zonis et polis mundi," and 
" Periplus orae Libycae," are wholly imaginary, and the existence of even the 
third, " llepl rijc irepl roy larjixepivbv oiKr/asuc," depends on a single citation by 
Geminos, which does not necessarily imply an independent work. These 
works should be stricken out of the list of Polybius's writings, and the geogra- 
phical and astronomical matter quoted from P. referred to the history, especially 
bk. XXXIV, which is devoted to geography. 

21. pp. 123-31. E. Wagner, of Konigsberg, reviews and severely criticises 
Martialis Epigram. Liber I, ed. J. Flach, Tubingen, 1881. 

22. pp. 131-2. W. Gilbert, of Dresden, shows that libra argenti and selibra 
argenti in Martial, II 44, II 76, I 99, 15, etc., mean silverware, not money or 
bullion. 
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23. pp. 133-41. C. Meiser, of Munich, on MSS of Tacitus. Meiser is 
preparing an edition of Tacitus, and has spent two months in collating the 
Medicean (M) and the other Florentine MSS (a and b). His summary of 
results promises well for his book. Many mistakes have been overlooked by 
preceding collators of M, and b is an almost untouched mine of wealth. It is 
quite remarkable that many of the most brilliant emendations of recent scholars 
have been anticipated in this MS (b) ; a, Meiser finds to be of little worth. 

24. pp. 141-3. H. Schutze, of Potsdam, proposes six emendations to Tac. 
Ann. 

25. pp. 143-4. Carl Jacoby, of Dantzig, reinforces the conclusion already 
reached by Lachmann, Haupt and others, that Catullus, c. 68, should not be 
divided. He wishes to emend 1. 118 so as to read thus : qui te unum comitem 
ferre jugum docuit. 

O. H. Cooper. 



Revue de Philologie, VII 2-4. 1 
No. 2. April. 

1. pp. 113-31. Interrogative sentences in indirect discourse in Latin, by O. 
Riemann. The author discusses briefly the statements of the grammars and 
the views of several scholars, and then enters into a systematic investigation, 
the results of which he sums up as follows: I. The rule that in indirect dis- 
course rhetorical questions take the infinitive and real questions the subjunc- 
tive, does not seem to be accurate. 2. To establish a rule it is necessary to 
distinguish real from rhetorical questions, but we must also distinguish several 
categories of the latter questions. 3. Questions which, in direct discourse, 
would be in the third or the first person, may always take the infinitive in indi- 
rect discourse. The subjunctive, however, is used : a) occasionally in sentences 
containing a real question; Infrequently in rhetorical questions which imply 
the opinion on the part of the speaker that his question cannot be satisfactorily 
answered (as " what are you afraid of ? " addressed to persons who fear without 
sufficient cause); c) rarely in other cases. 4. Questions which, in direct dis- 
course, would be in the second person, take, in indirect discourse, sometimes 
the subjunctive, sometimes the infinitive. They always take the subjunctive in 
the case mentioned above, 3 b\ perhaps also when the question is real, but ex- 
amples are wanting; in every other case the infinitive predominates, the subjunc- 
tive being used only when the verb in the interrogative sentence is one of 
believing or thinking, in which case the infinitive cannot be employed. 

2. p. 131. Max Bonnet suppresses the period after " legatum " in Caes. B. 
G. I 47, 2, and puts a semicolon before " intra " and a period before " cuius 
rei" in VI 21, 4. 

3. p. 132. " Y." proposes TwyioTrp for TomaTtjv in Pseudo-Plat. Alcib. II 
149E, and in Apoll. Rhod. II 772 he proposes a^oc & eV eft 'Hfia^ijc. 

4. p. 132. In Plaut. Rud. 12, for " adiuuet " L. Havet proposes " adiuuat." 

5. pp. 133-39- On the meaning of certain Greek particles, by " Y." The 
author sets out with the statement that " chaque mot grec a un sens et n'en a 

1 See Am. Journ. Phil. IV 230. 
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qu'un," a piece of information which would delight many a schoolboy ; but 
then " autre chose est la signification d'un mot qui est une, autre chose les 
emplois ou les acceptions de ce mot, qui varient necessairement a 1'infini." 
The meaning of rolvw is " maintenant (formule de transition)," although it is 
often legitimate to employ a more specific particle in translating. On finding 
that E. Rosenberg has written an article on roivw, "Y" says, " Je n'ai pas lu 
ni ne lirai pasisans doute cet article, mon opinion etant faite sur le sujet qui y 
est traite." He then defines and discusses ovv, dans I'/tat des choses ; av, le cas 
e'che'ant; yap, introduces an explanation (car, ct savoir) • 6?;, demonstrative, some- 
thing like voila; ndl, even when conjunctive, is not French et pure and simple; 
fiiv, without Si the same as with tie; apa, est-ce que; apa, done; Iva, an ace. 
sing, which is to Tiva as ots to tots, probably has two uses, oh and a fin que, but 
this results from the fact that Iva in one sense answers the question Tiva {rpdwov), 
and in the other, Tiva (totzov); a/Aa, marks a transition to a different series of 
ideas and is stronger than 6k ; en, encore (in both senses, i. e. " acceptions ") ; 
iirei, postquam ; ayav, Xtav, nimis, nimium ; ■koXiv, retro ; laug, egalement. Of 
course this brief resume does not do full justice to the article. 

6. p. 139. 2. P. amends two scholia on Juvenal. 

7. pp. 140-41. Biography of Anatole Boucherie, by " T." M. Bou- 
cherie was born in 1831, and died at Montpellier, April 3, 1883. He was a 
self-made scholar, and devoted himself more especially to the Romance lan- 
guages, but made important contributions also to classical philology. At the 
time of his death he was a member of the Faculty of Letters at Montpellier. 

8. pp. 142-44. Book-notices, by E. C. 

9. Revue des Revues, VII, pp. 1-112 ; Germany (begun). 

No. 3. July. 

1. pp. 145-63. Processus consularis, by Camille Jullian. The processus con- 
sularis was the triumphal march or procession of the consul from his house to 
the Capitol on the day of his entrance into office. The technical term by 
which it was designated was simply procedere. In official language the word 
seems to have been exclusively so used ; there is no mention of a processus on 
the part of censors, praetors, aediles. This formality continued to be observed 
down to a very late period. The numerous ceremonies attending the inaugu- 
ration of a consul were not a part of the processus ; the latter began with the 
departure of the consul from his house, and ended with his arrival on the Cap- 
itol. M. Jullian gives the details of the procession and traces its history, 
supporting his views with numerous quotations, and explaining why, although 
it existed throughout the republican period, it is specially mentioned only by 
writers of the empire. The bulk of the article is an analysis and discussion of 
Claudian's De quarto consulatu Honorii (he changes quarto to tertio), showing 
that this poem is a description of the processus consularis. The ceremony in 
later days of course could take place away from Rome. It is traced down to 
the sixth century both in the East and in the West. 

2. pp. 164-69. Interrogative sentences in indirect discourse in Latin, by 
O. Riemann. The author, having had his attention directed to a work of Kraz 
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on the same subject, writes this article as a supplement to the one reported 
above (Rev. de Phil. VII 2, pp. 113-31). He classifies according to his theory 
the additional examples which he finds in Kraz's work, and defends his own 
views where they are not in accord with those of the German scholar. The 
difference between the results arrived at by the two authors is due mainly to 
the fact that they do not have the same opinion as to what constitutes a rhetor- 
ical question. Riemann accuses Kraz of approaching the subject with an a 
priori theory which he tries to make the examples sustain. 

3. p. 169. In Cic. de Fin. II 24, 78, E. Thomas proposes to substitute 
" prodesse " for " esse " in the clause " esse enim, nisi eris, non potest." 

4. pp. 170-73. " Recreations d'un vieux Normalien," Le V. N. I. In 
Cic. pro Arch. Ill 6, for " summo honore," read " summo hoc honore," so that 
quod . . . colebant may have something to define. 2. Ib., ib. 14, a lacuna sus- 
pected after "exemplorum vetustas." 3. Ib. VII 15, instead of "Atque" read 
"Atqui." 4. Ib. IX 20, read " repudiemus." 5. Ib. IX 21, instead of " Nostra 
semper" read " Nostrum semper." 6. Ib. X 23, instead of " quod " read " quid, 
quod . . .?" 7. Ib. X 25, suppress " malus." 8. Senec. Dialog. I, criticism 
of some of Van der Vliet's conjectures published in the Rev. de Phil. VII, p. 61. 

5. pp. 173-75. In Aristoph. Equit. 1360, Ch. Cucuel proposes to read Tavrij 
(for TnvTTjv) ryv dinrjv, on the ground that KaraytyvuaKeiv means merely decide a 
case. 

6. pp. 176-87. Varroniana, by Louis Havet. Emendation and discussion 
of fifteen passages. The article merits the attention of specialists. 

7. pp. 188-92. Book-notices, by Albert Martin, E. C, and others. 

8. Revue des Revues, pp. 113-208. Germany (completed) ; Austria (begun). 

No. 4. December. 

1. pp. 193-96. Varroniana, by Louis Havet. Continuation of the article 
mentioned above (No. 3, pp. 176-87). 

2. p. 196. Three notes on Afranius, by L. H. In 369 (Ribbeck, 2d ed.) 
" propositis " has grown out of " pro possit is," in which " pro possit " is a gloss 
on " pote sit " which should be restored instead of " potest." 

3. pp. 197-202. Glossematica, by Gustav Loewe. Emendation and discus- 
sion of a considerable number of glosses from various sources. 

4. p. 202. A. Jacob makes a slight correction in the date of " Additional 
MS 27,359," plate 203, of the publications of the Palaeographical Society. 

5. p. 203. In Cic. de Orat. II 52, 209, Max Bonnet proposes to read " quae 
si inflammandast maxime, dicendum est," etc. 

6. p. 203. In Cic. Verr. v. 43, 113, E. Thomas proposes " extinguere rem " 
instead of " nos extinguere." 

7. pp. 204-8. Book-notices, by E. C. and A. J. 

8. Revue des Revues, pp. 209-369. Austria (completed), Belgium, Denmark, 
United States, France, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, Holland, 
Russia. Errata. Table of Contents. 

M. W. Humphreys. 
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Englische Studien. 1 Herausgegeben von Dr. Eugen Kolbing. V Band. 
Heilbronn, 1882. 

I. — The most considerable paper of the volume is that with which it opens, 
a study by H. M. Regel, bearing the title On George Chapman's Translation of 
Homer. The first instalment occupies pp. 1-55, and the second, which will be 
touched upon in its proper place, pp. 295-356. An introduction is devoted to 
a survey of the Elizabethan literature of translation, a bibliographical account 
of the successive editions of Chapman, and a list of the chief English versions 
of Homer. After these prefatory remarks, the author enters upon a considera- 
tion of Chapman's version in its relation to the original. This leads him at 
once to the vexed question of the English hexameter, against whose fitness as 
a medium for the translation of Homer he at last pronounces. The fourteen- 
syllabled line of Chapman's Iliad is then compared with the heroic couplet 
employed in rendering the Odyssey, and the superiority of the latter affirmed. 
Rime, however, interrupts the easy flow of Homeric narrative, and obliges the 
translator to become a paraphrast, by no means a disagreeable necessity to 
Chapman, who, above all things else, was a poet. Chapman's version is, in the 
main, correct ; when he errs, it is sometimes because he is misled by Spon- 
danus and the other commentators upon whom he depended, and sometimes 
because he worked in too much haste. Now he misunderstands a single word, 
and now a whole sentence, but his blunders are chiefly in the matter of proper 
names. Chapman's general faithfulness having been established, inquiry is 
made regarding his faithfulness in detail. He does not, like Voss, translate 
line for line, still less, like Wolf in his celebrated tour de force, foot for foot. 
His inaccuracies consist in the neglect of Homeric particles, in the tendency 
to compactness and brevity, resulting in the occasional loss of epic breadth 
and fulness, and in the frequent interpolation of lines and longer passages, 
sometimes happy and sometimes not so. Besides, his conception of certain 
characters is not Homeric, and the Homeric epithets and formulae are fre- 
quently so changed as to be unrecognizable, perhaps because he desired to sub- 
stitute variety of expression for the uniformity and repetitiousness of his original. 
Nevertheless, in spite of his waywardness, he has usually caught and repro- 
duced the Homeric tone. 

Hermann Breymann's paper, Marlowe's Doctor Faustus and Mr. J. H. Albers, 
is a caustic review of an article by the latter in the Jahrbuch fur romanische 
und englische Litteratur for the year 1876. 

Max Walter offers Contributions to Ralph Royster Doyster. The first ques- 
tion, whether Constance actually read the letter sent by Ralph, is decided by 
the author in the affirmative. The second, as to the song with which the play 
concludes, admits of a less positive answer, though the probabilities would 
seem to be in favor of that beginning 

' Who so to marry a minion Wyfe, 
Hath hadde good chaunce and happe.' 

Finally, in considering the role of Mathew Merygreeke, Walter is led to the 
conclusion that he unites the characters of the Vice in the Moralities and the 
parasite of the Latin drama. 

1 See American Journal of Philology, IV 506. 
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R. Boyle has a long statistical article on Beaumont, Fletcher and Massinger, 
as supplementary to the tables published by Fleay in the Transactions of the 
New Shakspere Society. The points of difference between the two critics 
are summed up at the beginning, and are, as the author himself admits, of minor 
importance. 

H. Treutler publishes a long investigation, entitled The Otinel Romance of 
the Middle Ages. Of this there are two French versions, six Scandinavian, 
and one English, to say nothing of fragments and congeners. The relations 
of these versions to each other are made out as carefully as the material will 
admit. The tale, which belongs to the Carlovingian cycle, originated in France, 
and was related in verse about the beginning of the 13th century. The orig- 
inal poem is lost, but the Norse Karlamagnus-Saga represents it with con- 
siderable accuracy. Two successive revisions of this French romance fol- 
lowed in course of time ; from the first of these the English Otuel is derived, 
and from the second the two French ve rsions still in existence. 

K61bing continues his Minor Contributions to the Exegesis and Textual 
Criticism of English Poets, from Vol. Ill (v. Am. J. Phil. II 547). In this 
number there are two comments, one upon Piers the Plowman B (Skeat's ed.) 
Passus V, v. 32S, and the other upon Milton's L'Allegro, v. 117 ; in the first the 
phrase ' atte new faire ' is explained, and in the second Masson's note upon 
' Towered cities please us then ' is confirmed. 

The Book Notices contain a report by Felix Liebrecht on the E'olk-Lore 
Record, Vol. Ill, Parts I, II, the most important notices being those upon Catt- 
kin ; the English and Irish Peau d'Ane and Folk-Lore Traditions of histori- 
cal events. Besides, there are reviews of Zielke's Sir Orfeo, Hermann's 
Weitere quellenmassige Beitrage zu Shakespeare's litterarischen Kampfen 
(described as a product of emmet-like industry, but almost unreadable), 
Danker's Die Laut- und Flexionslehre der mittelkentischen Denkmaler, and 
Doehn's Aus dem amerikanischen Dichterwald II. The latter is continued 
from Vol. IV, and includes brief estimates of R. H. Dana, Whittier, Joaquin 
Miller, Bryant, Longfellow and Bayard Taylor, and a good translation of Long- 
fellow's sonnets entitled Divina Commedia. 

The department of Lehr- und Uebungsbiicher fiir die englische Sprache fills 
pp. 185-233, the Programmschau pp. 234-37, Literary Notices occupy pp. 238- 
41, Miscellanea pp. 242-94. The Miscellanea contain, among other matter, 
two notices of the Revised Version of the English Bible, a short obituary of 
Eduard Mttller, the lexicographer, the schedule of University Lectures on 
English Philology, and the usual Zeitschriftenschau. 

II. — Regel continues his examination of Chapman's translation of Homer, 
considering it now in its relation to English literature. A thoroughly artistic 
rendering of a foreign or ancient author has an independent value ; it is the 
embodiment of novel conceptions in familiar guise ; and it is of potent influ- 
ence upon the vernacular idiom, upon contemporary and succeeding authors. 
Chapman's Homer is no exception. Its merits were recognized by Meres, 
Jonson, Browne, Drayton and Sheppard, and were so highly esteemed within a 
year after the publication of the first twelve books that whole lines were bor- 
rowed by Niccols for his England's Eliza. The encomiums of the Elizabethans 
have been echoed in our own times by such discriminating critics as Keats, 
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Godwin, Coleridge, and Swinburne. Chapman's language deserves special 
study. In many cases he has successfully imitated the compound epithets of 
Homer ; by rescuing older words from oblivion and coining new ones he has 
materially increased and enriched the vocabulary of English. The grammati- 
cal peculiarities of his diction are shared with Shakespeare and other contem- 
poraries. In the Odyssey, probably because he was favored by the metre, he 
exhibits a marked fondness for antithesis and epigrammatic point, in this 
respect anticipating Pope. His style was his own, English and not Greek. In 
the use of alliteration and verbal conceits Chapman is a true child of his age, 
while on the other hand he neglects the most tempting opportunities to intro- 
duce onomatopoetic verses. Now and then the language seems rather Scrip- 
tural than Homeric, though this is the fault of Spondanus and the other 
exegetes rather than that of our poet, and Cowper errs in this respect much 
more widely than Chapman. Inexact rimes are not uncommon ; the propor- 
tion is about 19 per cent, of the whole ; some of these are still in use, but not 
all. Of the nature of poetic licenses are his triplets, feminine or double rimes, 
and unrimed lines. The run-on lines of Shakespeare's later period occur also 
in Chapman, but only once does it lead to the division of a compound word 
between the end of one line and the beginning of the next. Other licenses 
and metrical peculiarities are the following : an extra syllable is allowed before 
a pause ; a trochee is substituted for an iambus at the beginning of a line ; 
elisions and contractions are frequent. There is considerable variety in the 
management of the secondary caesuras. The article ends with a comparison 
of Cowper, Pope and Chapman as translators of Homer. 

John Goodlet treats of Shakspere's debt to John Lilly. The conclusions 
of the article, as summed up in the author's own words, are that '' Lilly's style 
had no influence on Shakspere's prose, but that he had evidently studied him 
lovingly, had taken up and developed his love of song, his pages and servants 
with their banter and jollity, and had benefited by the example of dramatic 
fusing of the serious and comic elements in Lilly's dramas. Finally, this 
influence is to be seen in a multitude of minute details of character, situation 
and expression, and is to be sought for principally in Shakspere's early plays, 
such as Love's Labours Lost, Twelfth Night, As You Like It, and the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream." 

R. Boyle has a short paper on the application of metrical tests to Pericles. 

F. H. Stratmann makes a few Minor Contributions to Middle English Gram- 
mar, and adds a note to his Middle English Dictionary, and several emenda- 
tions of Middle English Authors, comprising Lajamon, Havelok and Trevisa. 

Kolbing has a collation of Dame Siriz, containing but little of importance. 

J. Wendt continues the Treatment of English Prepositions in the Realschule 
of the first class, from Vol. IV (Am. J. Phil. IV 505). The prepositions here 
considered are on and to. 

The Book Notices have a continuation of the report on The Folk-Lore 
Record (Vol. IV) by Felix Liebrecht. The books reviewed are Storm's Eng- 
lische Philologie, Wissmann's Das Lied von King Horn, Lewin's Das mittel- 
englische Poema morale, Landmann's Der Euphuismus, Hermann's Mittheil- 
ungen iiber Shakspeare's litterarische Kampfe, and Doehn's Beitrage zur 
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Geschichte der nordamerikanischen Union. The analysis of Landmann's 
book contains much that is suggestive; that of Doehn's has extracts from two 
speeches, one by Karl Schurz, and the other by Garfield. 

Notices of Lehr- und Uebungsbilcher fur die englische Sprache and the 
Programmschau occupy pp. 425-58. 

In the Miscellanea, with which the volume ends, is a reply by Schipper to a 
criticism of his Altenglische Metrik by Wissmann, the discussion turning upon 
the often mooted ' Zweihebungstheorie.' Albert S. Cook. 



Germania. Vierteljahrschrift fur deutsche Alterthumskunde. Herausgegeben 
von Karl Bartsch. Wien, 1883-84. Neue Reihe, XVI Jahrgang. 

Heft I. 

To the many representations of the subject of Tristan and Isolde (cf. Bech- 
stein, Tristan, p. xvi) a new and valuable one was lately added through the 
discovery in the church of Schwarzenberg, in the Saxon Erz mountains, of a 
piece of tapestry, upon which twenty-one incidents of the Tristan saga are 
embroidered. Herm. Dunger begins the first number with a description of 
this curious piece of needlework, and concludes that the particular legend 
which inspired the embroiderer must have been the old Volksbuch of ' Tristrant 
und Isalde " (Augsburg, 1498), a prose version of the poem of Eilhart von 
Oberge (1170). The embroidery has the date of 1539. So even that late 
incidents from the Tristan saga found favor with decorative art in Germany. 
Surely a clear indication of the long popularity among the German people of 
the legend — not the legend, however, in Gotfried v. Strassburg's glowing 
version, but in the simple poem of Eilhart v. Oberge. This is significant. 
Gotfried's great work was forgotten. Eilhart's " Tristan " formed the basis of 
a prose version as late as the 15th century. 

Reinhold Kohler sends two communications : " In die Hand, nicht in Speisen 
schneiden," and " Der Fisch Celebrant." The former furnishes additional 
illustrations from various sources of a similar occurrence to that mentioned in 
some verses on King Ezel (cf. Kohler in Vol. XIV of the Germania), in which 
a beautiful maiden, suddenly entering the banquet hall of the King, so startles 
the steward, who is about to carve some viands, that instead of cutting them 
he cuts his hand. The second article discusses the origin of the name " Fisch 
Celebrant." K. conceives the word to be a corruption of cete grande, a medi- 
aeval Latin appellation for the whale. Cete grande > cetegrant > celebrant. 
Wackernagel, Altd. W. 5th ed. has Gr. L. chelydrus, L. coluber, colubra ? cf. 
Schade, Altd. W. p. 1242. 

Under the title " Mythische Nachklange," Vernaleken publishes a " Marchen" 
from the village of Gopfritz, in Lower Austria. It is one of the many varia- 
tions of the well-known story of the three brothers who leave home to seek 
their fortunes. The youngest and the stupid of the family is of course the 
successful one in the end. 

Edzardi follows with " Kleine Beitrage zur Geschichte und Erlauterung der 
Eddalieder." We note the following proposed changes in the order of strophes 
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and reading of the HyndluljoS. Strophe 8 after 5 (5-8-6). Strophes 9 and 10 
after 45. In strophe 45, the reading of the Flateyjarbok, 

" Ber pii minis 61 
Mintim gelti!" 

should be retained. Munch, Bugge and others alter to gesti — guest. The word 
gelti = boar refers to Ottar, transformed into a boar by Freyja to deceive 
Hyndla. In Hyndla's cave dwelling Ottar could hardly be a guest of Freyja. 
Simrock follows Bugge and translates gast. In reading Edzardi's article we 
could not but think of the loss the field of Germanistic studies has sustained. 
By his death, which occurred on the 6th of June, 1882, we are bereft of a ripe 
scholar of the clearest perception, the finest fancy, of sound judgment and 
close reasoning. 

A. Billinger prints "Aufzeichnungen der Nonne Adelheid in Linnich" from 
a codex of the XV century, once in possession of the Franciscan convent at 
Linnich, and A. Bernouli supplies fragments of a " Trojanergedicht " from a 
MS of the Repgau chronicle in the public library of Basel. The fragments 
date from the middle of the XV century. The communication of Billinger is 
of special interest, as the dialect used in the "Aufzeichnungen" is that of 
Julich — the boundary of the Middle and Low Frankish. 

In the XXIII volume of the Germania, Bartsch contributed some fragments 
of a "Meisterlied iiber Kaiser Rothbarth," which he then supposed were 
entirely unknown. This was a mistake, for mention had been made of the 
verses in the Grundriss of K. Goedeke, who now publishes the entire poem. 
G. adds besides a number of " Meisterlieder " from MSS in the grand ducal 
library of Weimar, among them a " Tanhauserlied," which seems to be older 
than any that treats of the legend, since it only knows of Tanhauser's sin and 
repentance, but not yet of the miracle of the budding staff which was to assure 
his pardon. 

K. G. Andresen has a list of family names derived from the stem hrod, hrttod 
(cf. A. J. Phil. Vol. IV, p. 103), and C. Marold continues his article on the 
influence of the Latin upon the Gothic Bible translation (cf. A. J. Phil. Vol. II, 
p. 392). R. Springer furnishes emendations "zu Konrads von Heimesfurt 
Urstende," and H. Giske in an article " Zur Textkritik des Ezzoleichs " dis- 
cusses the comparative merits for text-criticism of the two MSS of the Leich — 
the Voraue and the fragmentary version discovered and published in Strass- 
burg, by K. A. Barack, in 1879. Both versions are evidently based upon the 
same MS, which once formed the last leaves of some larger work. The original 
of the verses of the Strassburg fragment was written on the back of the last 
leaf of the larger work, and together with it became by some accident detached 
from the following leaves, which contained the rest and larger number of 
strophes of the Ezzoleich. The parts passed finally into the hands of two 
different persons. The writer of the Voraue MS, who acquired the last leaves, 
being acquainted with the complete poem, now filled up the beginning from 
memory. This disposes of the Voraue MS for text- restoration of the commence- 
ment of the Leich, and shows the value of the Strassburg fragment. For a text 
approximating nearest to the original Giske places 21 emended strophes of the 
Voraue MS after the 7 strophes of the Strassburg MS. 
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Literature. — P. Piper reviews Oskar Erdmann's edition of " Otfried," pub- 
lished in Halle, 1 882, and shows why the critical apparatus in this edition should 
be used with caution by students. 

Karl Bartsch comments favorably upon K. F. Kummer's " Erlauerspiele 
from a MS of the XV century," VVien, 1882 ; and Felix Liebrecht continues 
his reviews of Era WigstrSm's Folkdiktning, Goteborg, 1881, and Eugene 
Rolland's " Faune populaire de Ja France" (cf. A.J. Phil. Vol. IV, pp. 103, 
107). 

The Miscellany contains the report of the 36th meeting of German philolo- 
gists (deutsch-romanische section) in Karlsruhe, 1882 ; minor contributions 
from A. Hoffer and A. Czerny, " Zu Waldis' Fastnachtspiel," and " Segnung 
des Johannisweins " ; letters from Jacob Grimm to Eduard Kausler (Assist, at 
the Royal Archives at Stutgard), from W. Grimm to Heinrich Rttckert, and a 
panegyric on the late Prof. Anton Edzardi by E. Mogk. 

Heft II. 

No hero of the Round Table and the legends of Arthur became so generally 
an object of literary treatment, during the Xllth and XHIth, and even the 
XlVth and XVth centuries, as Lanzelot. The fortunes of fair Genevra and 
her lover found a willing ear at all times among the high-born of that day, 
already tainted by a voluptuous, moonshiny court-poetry so different from 
the heroic epics that told of Sigfried the Volsung and Charlemagne and his 
paladins. No wonder the writers availed themselves of the opportunity to 
please the taste of their princely patrons. 

The different MSS extant of the Lanzelot saga, and particularly its prose 
versions, is the subject of Arthur Peter's paper, " Die deutschen Prosaromane 
vom Lanzelot." France stands foremost and earliest in literary activity with 
regard to the Lanzelot romances. Chrestien de Troyes' epic (n go) is the 
oldest poetical work, while a large prose version, presumably of the XIII 
century, whose author has been variously stated as Gautier Map and Robert de 
Borron, but has been conclusively proved by Birch-Hirschfeld (Sage v. Gral) 
not to belong to either, forms the oldest prose-treatment of the subject. Of 
this version alone we have 40 MSS, of which 24 are in the National Library at 
Paris, the rest scattered in Italy, Germany, Denmark and England. Another 
Lanzelot in verse, by Jehan, exists as a fragment in a single MS. Whether 
there ever was a Provencal Lanzelot by the troubador Arnaut Daniel, as 
believed by some, has been seriously questioned by Gaston Paris and Conrad 
Hoffmann. Many French versions were no doubt lost, among them probably 
the original upon which the German Ulrich v. Zazikhoven based his " Lanze- 
let" (cf. A. J. of Phil. Vol. IV, p. 517). The great popularity which the 
" Lanzelot " enjoyed in France is perhaps shown by the fact that at the time 
of the introduction of playing-cards in France (XV century), one of the knaves 
was dubbed Lanzelot (cf. Liebrecht, in Dunlop's History of Fiction, p. 75). 
Other Romance nations have not been idle. We have 4 Italian, 2 Spanish 
and one Portuguese version. The oldest of these, in the Italian Cento novelle 
antiche, dates from the XIII century. Upon the field of Teutonic literature 
Germany furnishes the oldest Lanzelot MS — Ulrich v. Zazikhoven's epic 
(1195) — which seems to represent a very old version of the story. Ulrich 
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Ftttrer's poem in his "Buch der Abenteuer" was written about 1480. An 
imitation of the Lanzelot story is contained in the poem " Wigamur," and 
besides these there are a number of prose versions of the XV and XVI centu- 
ries. A Middle-Dutch " Roman van Lanzelot " was published by Jonckbloet 
in 1849. In English literature, the prose work of Thomas Malory, " The 
renowned, most ancient and famous history of the renowned Prince Arthur," 
tells of Lanzelot. The Scottish fragment, " Lancelot of the Laik," is a versified 
translation from the French prose work, and the Welsh translation of the Quete 
du St. Greal, " Y seint Greal," likewise has the Lanzelot story. In addition to 
these, versions of an English Lanzelot ballad have come to us. In modern 
times Tennyson, W. Hertz, A. BSttger and Franz Bittong have treated the 
subject. Arthur Peter subjects the German prose versions to a close inspection, 
with the following result, which differs somewhat from the opinions of Goedeke 
and others (cf. Grundriss, I, p. 101) : The German prose MSS of the Lanzelot 
saga may be strictly divided into two groups which he names F and P. To 
the F (Fiitrer's versions) belong two MSS ; to the P group five MSS, three of 
the XV and two of the XVI century. P is based upon the large French prose 
work and F in turn derived from P. One version of the P-group — a paper MS 
at Donaueschingen — has used in its second part a MS of F. Ulrich Fiitrer's 
poem in his " Buch der Abenteuer " has its source in an earlier prose work by 
himself. 

Reinhold Kohler sends two minor communications " Zu einem Spruche 
Rumelants," and " Erbagast der aller Diebe meister ist." 

E. Forstemann has a paper on the name " Thumilicus," in which he considers 
the etymologies of Grimm, Wackernagel and others regarding this name, 
hardly tenable. After showing that the last component licus (Teut. liks, leiks) 
has occurred in Teut. names of persons and families at all times, F. asks, " But 
what are we to do with the first component in Thumilicus ? It surely would 
be strange if the names Thusnelda and Thumilicus, identical in the Anlaut, 
did not accord etymologically. Might not the son, as it was often the case, 
have inherited a part of his mother's name ? Supposing we were to read 
GOTSNEAIKOS instead of G0TMEAIK02? Giant body, adj. giant-like, 
would be a suitable meaning of the name." Old Norse purs > Thurs(inhilda) 
> Thusnelda (cf. Grimm, Geschichte d. d. Spr. ; Schade, Altd. W. ; Weigand, 
Deut. W.) 

R. Sprenger, " Zum PfafFen Amis," calls attention to the translation of stuol 

in verse 1 705 : 

" Und truoc im einen stuol mite 
Nach der bischove site." 

Stuol does not refer to a chair,\yaX to st51 =. stola. There was a Bavarian form 
stuol = stole (cf. Lexer, II 1271 ; Schmeller, II 752). 

E. Wulcker adds an article — certainly an excellent one — to the collection of 
essays discussing the influence of Dr. Luther in establishing the New High 
German as the language of the German people. The paper entitled " Luther's 
stellung zur Kursachsischen Kanzleisprache " was first read at the meeting of 
the German Philological Society, at Karlsruhe, in 1882. W. treats of the 
principal peculiarities of the " Laut- u. Flexionslehre " of the language used in 
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the records and documents of the imperial chancery under the emperors 
Maximilian and Charles V, and shows the influence of this dialect upon the 
chanceries of the electorates of Middle Germany and their influence in turn 
upon the " Schriftsprache." After discussing Luther's position towards the 
latter, W. comes to the result that the language of the imperial chancery gave 
the first impulse to the foundation of the modern " Schriftsprache " by influ- 
encing first the princely chanceries of the empire, especially those of the 
powerful electors in Middle Germany, and later the business language of 
other corporations till it became gradually the speech of the educated. Many 
dialectic peculiarities, however, still clung to the chanceries severally, and 
with them to the writers and printers, who were guided in their language by 
each immediate chancery. To bring order into this chaos it demanded a 
powerful authority, and this authority was found in Luther, whose language 
took hold upon all Germany, then almost entirely inclined towards Protes- 
tantism. As the same chancery, owing to the mixed personnel in its offices, 
often showed an unsettled usage, Luther took that speech of the Saxon chan- 
cery which approximated nearest the Middle German and developed it inde- 
pendently. It was therefore neither the language of the Saxon chancery nor 
that of the books, but Luther's own. What the Dr. thought of the authority of 
the chanceries in the premises may be gleaned from the preface to his trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, where he says, " Es achtet auch niemand recht 
deutsch zu reden besonders die herrn canzeleien und die lumpenprediger und 
puppenschreiber, die sich lassen dtlnken, sie haben macht deutsche sprache zu 
andern," etc. To him Low Germany — that part of the Empire which most 
tenaciously clung to its mother-tongue — at last succumbed, and to him belongs 
the glory and the merit of having given in his sincere idiomatic German a 
basis for the recognized language of all the realm. The exposition of W.'s 
article is clear, and — the greatest of merit — interesting and suggestive. 

Franz Garthaus, " Zur Spervogelfrage," dissents from the generally accepted 
view that the first 23 strophes taken up in Haupt's Minnesang's Friihling 
under Spervogel should be attributed to another and later minnesanger. The 
existing MSS point to but one writer of the strophes in MF. 25, 1-30-33 (51) 
and his name is Spervogel. Style, rhyme-talent, thought and views, as well as 
private circumstances as far as they can be recognized, are in the manner of 
and suit the same individual. The dissimilarity of the strophes finds its 
explanation in the period in which Spervogel wrote — a period when the older 
freedom of form changed rapidly to an exactness in versification never reached 
after that. 

E. Weber gives the titles of some prints of the XVI century, and the Miscel- 
lany offers minor communications from Behagel and Bartsch, and an answer 
of Karl Bahder to Steinmeyer's criticism of the book " Deutsche Philologie im 
Grundriss." 

Heft III. 

Karl Bartsch, " Zu Priester Arnolds Juliane," submits notes and emenda- 
tions on Schonbach's reading of the legend of St. Juliane. The poem was 
discovered by S. some time ago, and evidently belongs to the XII century. In 
a second contribution, Bartsch publishes a fragment of a Middle German 
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versified " Book of the Maccabees " of the same time. The MS, in possession 
of the Halberstadt gymnasium, dates from the XIII century, and corresponds 
with I Maccab. 13, 16-32. 

The influence of the minstrel Friedrich v. Hausen (1197) upon the lyric 
poetry of mediaeval Germany is ably discussed by Reinhold Becker, the 
author of " Der altheimische Minnesang," Halle, 1882. In the existing con- 
troversy regarding the origin of the collections of Hausen's lyrics, B. sides in 
the main with MullenhorT, who assumes three liederbilcher (oX. Paul, Beitrage, 
II 345)- The development of the poet, above all his versification, confirms 
Mullenhoff's theory. Only through this we are fully enabled to understand 
the literary position of the poet. We have, however, no guarantee of the 
completeness of the liederbttcher (cf. Mullenhoff, Z. f. d. A. 14, 133). The 
contents and versification of the first " buchlein " show Hausen to stand at 
that time in no relation whatever to the purely native lyric poetry of eastern 
Germany (Austria). Gradually the two schools, the Romance, of which Hausen 
was the representative in Germany, and the native German, represented by the 
Austrian minstrels, exchange their best features, and Hausen becomes truly a 
German poet. In all the arts of dialectical representation he was the giver, 
but this gain was purchased by the Austrian poets at the cost of freshness and 
originality. In many instances he brought them new thoughts, but much that 
is found in both schools was not new to the Austrian poets. His influence, as 
regards versification, is small. The form of the strophe, the feminine rhyme, 
the change of arsis and thesis and alternate rhymes, the Austrian poets devel- 
oped independently. As to the introduction of the trochee and some minor 
points coupled with his name, we are still in doubt (cf. Altheim. Minnesang, 
p. 128). Friedrich von Hausen was not epoch-making, it is true, but he 
certainly was the poet whose influence was paramount in effecting a blending 
of the Provencal and native lyric poetry, and in whose death, which occurred 
on the 6th of May, 1190, at Philomelium, the crusading army under Barbarossa 
lost a valiant knight and German literature a poet of unquestionable merit. 

Fedor Bech sends " Wortformen auf -eze " in addition to those printed in 
the Germania, X 395, XIV 431 and XXII 240, and A. Birlinger publishes a 
fragment of a didactic poem copied from a MS of the XIV century in the 
royal archives at Coblenz. The language of the fragment points to the Middle 
Rhinelands as its home. 

E. Wilken continues his "Metrische Bemerkungen zur Skaldenpoesie" 
from the XXIV volume of the Gei-mania. The great merit of Sievers' investi- 
gations in the premises is fully recognized by W. Starting, as they do, from 
the relatively safe basis of Skaldic versification — without ignoring the Edda 
poems — these researches may still be looked upon as the standard. Wilken, 
however, thinks that the relationship of the Norse to the other Old Germanic 
poetry has not been sufficiently recognized, and that the authority of the 
theoretical sources from the Old Norse time, especially of the commentary on 
Hattatal, has been considered of too little importance by the latest editor and 
annotator of the work, Th. Mobius. W. states his views at some length in a 
manner that it would be no paradox to say the value of the article is not 
appreciably diminished by the possibility of some of the arguments in it 
proving finally to be untenable. 
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G. Walpert offers a fragment from " Ulrich's von dem Tiirlin Wilhelm," 
which was discovered some time ago in the archives of Augsburg attached to 
the cover of a collection of papers. It dates from the beginning of the XIV 
century, and differs much in dialect and reading from the Cassel MS of Ulrich's 
poem. 

The name "Arminius " is the subject of a paper by L. Schmidt. German 
philology has long ago demonstrated that Arminius and Hermann are two 
entirely different names, yet we still hear and read occasionally that the latter 
was corrupted by the Romans into the former. As we are at present enabled 
to tell with tolerable certainty the earlier forms of our names of the present 
day, we may conclude that the name Hermann at the beginning of our era was 
probably Charjaman (with initial ch like Cheruscus and Chariomerus, son of 
Italicus, grand-nephew of Arminius, Dio Cass. ed. Dindorf 67, 5), a name for 
which the Romans would undoubtedly have written Chariomannus. The 
belief that the Romans corrupted German names has been shown to be wrong. 
Unlike the Greeks, they rather transmitted them to us fairly true. The 
endeavor to make Arminius a German name has likewise failed. The least 
objectionable explanation in this direction is that which places the name with 
Irmin (= Herman in Hermanfried, Hermanrich, etc.) But this could only be 
an abbreviation of Irminfried, for it is well known that the Germans rarely 
named persons after their gods literally (cf. Grimm, Altdeut. Walder, I 287). 
As a surname, Irmin might stand for "general leader" of the Cheruscan con- 
federation. Thus Irmin was originally a surname of the deity worshipped in 
common by the united tribes. Again, this would presume that at the time of 
Arminius the name Irmin was not used as the name of a god. It is, however, 
an important point in the explanation of the name Arminius that we are able 
to prove by a number of inscriptions the existence of a Roman gens Arminia. 
We know that foreigners, upon receiving Roman citizenship, usually took the 
praenomen and nomen of him through whose influence they had obtained it. 
May not the Cheruscan leader have received his citizenship and name through 
the gens Arminia? It was not unusual for Germans to bear Roman names ; 
for instance Tacitus mentions Claudius Civilis, a leader of the Batavians. A 
further proof that Arminius is not the German name of the Cheruscan chief 
we have in the system of name-giving that prevailed among the ancient 
Teutons. As a rule the first syllable of the name of the parent occurs, perhaps 
somewhat modified, as the first component of the son's name, especially of the 
first-born. The genealogical tables of Germanic rulers furnish abundant 
examples of this ; Theuderic-Theudibert, Gundioc-Gundobad, Weo-Weilo, 
Gelaris-Gelimer, Agilulf-Adalwald, Childeric-Chlodovec, etc. Frequently a cor- 
respondence of the second component would show the descent, thus : Genseric- 
Huneric, Ausprand-Segiprand, Godipert-Reginpert-Aripert, etc. The Cherus- 
can names of Arminius' own family fully exemplify the custom. The brother 
of Segestes was Segimerus, and Sesithankos was a son of the latter. Segimun- 
dus was a son of Segestes. No doubt the custom also extended to Segimerus' 
first-born, Arminius. The anlaut Sig, Si, S, or the final syllable merus, must 
have been common to the name of both father and son. Might not Arminius' 
name have been Sigfried — perhaps the Sigfried of the Nibelungen saga ? 
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F. Neumann's paper, " Zur Geschichte des Wolfdietrich," is devoted to an 
investigation of the development and history of the Ortnit- Wolfdietrich saga 
in poesy (cf. Amer. Journ. of Philol. IV 103), and makes manifest the different 
layers and orders of tradition jumbled together in the story of Ortnit and 
Wolfdietrich. 

Oskar Bohme offers " Beitrage zur Alterbestimmung der in Weigands 
WOrterbuche enthaltenen N. H. D. Wortformen," and Reinhold Bechstein has 
an appreciative criticism of W. Sommer's prize essay " Metrik des Hans Sachs," 
Halle, 1882. In a postscript B. comments on the treatment the essay received 
at the hands of H. Paul (Litteraturblatt f. Germ. u. Rom. Philo. IV, 1883) and 
expresses his astonishment at the violence of P.'s criticism. 

Felix Liebrecht continues his review of " Faune populaire de la France," by 
E. Rolland, and Dr. Widmann and K. v. Bahder send some minor matter. 
Among the obituary notices of 1883 are those of Profs. M. Rapp, Lorenz 
Diefenbach and Alois Vanicek. 

Heft IV. 

Fedor Bech has " Kleine Beitrage" to Seifrid Helbling, Herm. v. Sachsen- 
heim, Vaterbuch (ed. C. Franke), and the Old German versified paraphrase of 
the book of Job (ed. Mueller). 

O. Bohme's "Beitrage zur Alterbestimmung N. H. T>. Wortformen" are 
continued from the last number. We note werden. This verb is the only one 
of its class that preserved the u in the plural pret. indie, and this u also imposed 
itself upon the radical of the first and third persons of the singular, ich, er 
wurde or vmrd. Weigand in his Deut. Worterb. places the first use of these 
forms in the XVI century and cites Hans Sachs. Weinhold in his Bair. 
Gramm. §267 likewise quotes Sachs, who, besides wur(d) (wiir = wurde), wrote 
verbund, fund, dnmg, swung for wurde, verbunde, etc. This fluctuating of the 
vowel, or rather this changing between the indie, and subj. form, is, however, 
found much earlier than the XVI century with this class of verbs (double 
liquids or liquid + mute). Kehrein, Gramm. XV, XVI century, I §351, prints 
examples from the XV century, and Weinhold, M. H. D. Gramm. §333, from 
even an earlier time (cf. Lexer, 3, 755). 

J. Feige awards high praise to Josef Jirecek's new critical edition of the 
German translation of the Bohemian poem "Dalimil" (fontes rerum bohemi- 
canum torn. 3). After a careful study of this text, F. concludes that the trans- 
lation was made between the years 1330-42 and that the translator was a native 
of Northwest Bohemia. 

Hohenbuhel-Heufler prints some couplets of the XVI century discovered by 
him on an estate near the city of Hall in Austria. The verses were written 
on the wall of a room from which the old white-wash had been removed. 

F. Pfaff sends a small poem of the XVI century taken from a leaf attached 
to an historical work now in possession of the University library at Freiburg, 
and Felix Liebrecht reviews Svenska Folk-sagor, samlade och berattade af 
August Bondeson, Stockholm. 

A list of recent publications on the field of Germanic philology, compiled 
by the editor Karl Bartsch, closes the fourth number. 

C. F. Raddatz. 



